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ABSTRACT 

In 1985-86, Project CAREERS was in its third and 
final year at three Queens, New York, high schools. The project *s 
goal was to help limited English proficient (LEP) students acquire 
proficiency in English while they developed reading and writing 
skills in their native languages. This goal was pursued through 
instruction in English as a second language (ESL) and native language 
arts, and bilingual instruction in mathematics, science, and social 
studies. The project served a total of 293 Hispanic, Chinese and 
Haitian LEP students at three Queens high schools. In addition to 
basic instructional goals. Project CAREERS aimed to teach basic 
skills in health-, law-, and business-related subjects, and to foster 
a positive career orientation. Title VII funds supported 
administrative and support staff positions, including a resource 
teacher and paraprof essional located at each site. Two of the schools 
were provided with a resource room for the project *s career-oriented 
component. In 1985-86, the adaptation of curricular materials 
designed to parallel the mainstream program was in progress, and a 
series of training sessions for staff members was held. Each school 
established the proposed ESL/Americanization classes for parents, and 
parent advisory councils were established at each site. Instructional 
objectives were reached in English language achievement, but below 
the stated criterion Zor the program. This evaluation report includes 
recommendations for future programs serving similar populations. 
(KH) 
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A SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



Project CAREERS, a multi-site project in its third and final year, 
proposed to help limited English proficient (LEP) students acquire pro- 
ficiency in English while they developed reading and writing skills in 
their native languages. The project proposed pursuing this goal through 
instruction in English as a second language (E,S,L,) and native language 
arts, and bilingual instruction in mathematics, science, and social 
studies. The project served a total of 293 Hispanic, Chinese, and Haitian 
LEP students at three Queens high schools: 131 Spanish-dominant students at 
William Cullen Bryant High School; 103 Haitian Creole-dominant students at 
Andrew Jackson High School; and 59 Chineserdominant students at John Bowne 
High School. The students varied widely in both English- and native- 
language proficiency, and in overall academic preparedness. 

The program*s major instructional goals were: to provide a program of 
inst*^'!Ction that would enable students to improve their basic academic 
skills in both English and their native languages; foster a positive self- 
concept through the study and appreciation of both the students' native 
cultures and American culture; to encourage students to achieve academical- 
ly and to graduate; and to teach basic skills in health-, law-, and 
business-related subjects, and to foster a positive career orientation. 

Title VII funds supported administrative, support, and paraprofes- 
sional staff positions. All three project sites had E.S.L. programs paid 
for by a combination of P.S.E.N., tax-levy, and Chapter I funds. Project 
students participated in E.S.L. and native language arts classes at all 
three sites (French, rather than Haitian Creole, at Jackson); bilingual 
courses were offered in mathematics, science, and social studies at Bryant 
and Jackson High Schools, and in science at Bowne. 

Title VII funds supported the project director (located at the central 
office), a coordinator (who was also coordinator for another Title VII 
program), and a resource teacher and paraprofessional located at each site. 
Bryant and Bowne each provided a resource room for the project's career- 
oriented component. The resource specialist at Jackson had to use a corner 
of the foreign language department office for this component because no 
room was available for use as the CAREERS resource center. 

The adaptation of curricular materials designed to parallel the 
mainstream program was said to be in process. At Bryant, the math depart- 
ment's microcomputers were available for use by E.S.L. teachers and for 
peer tutoring in the bilingual content areas. At Bowne, the computers were 
available to the resource specialist and the paraprofessional for bilingual 
tutoring. None were available at Jackson. 

The project reported that a series of training sessions to meet the 
educational needs of staff members had taken place under the auspices of 
the project coordinator, the Central Board of Education, and the Bilingual 
Education Multifunctional Support Center program at Hunter College. Each 
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of the schools had established the proposed E.S.L./Arrericanization classes 
for parents of participating students; their attendance rates varied. 
Parent advisory councils had also been established at each site. 

Project objectives were assessed in English language development 
( Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test [CREST]); native language arts 
(teacher-made tests); mathematics, science, and social studies (teacher- 
made tests); business-, health-, and law-related careers (teacher-made 
tests); and dropout rates (school and project records). Several project 
objectives relating to pupil and staff awareness and attitudes were not 
measured because questionnaires/inventories developed for this purpose were 
unreal iable. Quantitative analysis of student achievement data indicates 
that: 

-- Overall, students mastered 1.3 CREST objectives in the fall, and 
1.1 CREST objectives in the spring, thus meeting the proposed 
objective. 

— Chinese students achieved significant (p=<.05) gains in native 
language arts courses, attaining the objective. Data were not 
provided to assess the achievement of Spanish- and Haitian Creole- 
speaking students. 

— Students were unable to reach the stated criterion in mathematics, 
science, social studies, and business and health career courses. 

— Although program students' dropout rates were low, they failed to 
reach the proposed objective of being 10 to 15 percent less than 
those of mainstream students. 

The evaluation team offers the following recommendations for future 
programs serving similar populations: 

— Providing pre-occupational training and career-orientation classes 
in addition to college orientation; 

— Making efforts to provide data to evaluate the objectives as pro- 
posed. Should data be unavailable, the objectives should be 
revised or eliminated;, and 

~ Revising performance objectives in the content areas and for drop- 
out rates, to reflect program students* achievement in comparison 
with students in mainstream classes. 
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I. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Project CAREERS was a multi-site program in its third and final year 
of operation. Its basic goal was to help limited English proficient (LEP) 
students acquire English-language proficiency while also developing reading 
and writing skills in their native languages. The project proposed 
providing instruction in both English as a second language "(E.S.L. ) and 
native language arts, and bilingual instruction in mathematics, science, 
and social studies to Hispanic, Chinese, arid Haitian LEP students at W.C. 
Bryant, John Bowne, and Andrew Jackson High Schools, respectively. 
Developing career awareness, providing career training, and enhancing 
students* knowledge and appreciation of their ethnic heritage were 
additional goals of Project CAREERS. The non-instructional services 
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provided by the project consisted of guidance, curriculum development, and 
E.S.L. /Americanization classes for the parents of project students. 

In the 1985-86 academic year, the program served 293 students: 131 
Hispanic students at Bryant; .'03 Haitian students at Jackson; and 59 
Chinese students at Bowne. 

The project director was responsible for administering and exercising 
budgetary control over the project, and for supervising and training the 
staff. Because he also administered several other Title VII projects, 
communication with Project CAREER'S on-site staff was done by a coordinator 
who was hired in April 1985 to oversee this and another Title VII project. 

Project CAREERS' on-site staff consisted of three bilingual resource 
teachers and three paraprofessionals, who were supervised by an Assistant 
Principal (A. P.) at each school. All three A.P.s worked closely with the 
CAREERS staff, but with varying degrees of success. The A.P.s, the 
bilingual resource teachers, and the paraprofessionals coordinated the 
project on a day-to-day basis. The resource teachers at Bryant and Bowne, 
both of whom had graduate degrees in education, were highly respected 
within their schools. They were insl. umental in implementing the program 
and in making extra time available to project students. At Jackson High 
School, the program was implemented by the acting A.?, for foreign lan- 
guages, who had assumed this position in September 1984, and the Haitian 
resource teacher, who began in February 1985. The Haitian resource teacher 
had a bachelor's degree in engineering and had worked as a paraprofessional 
with another Title VII project. He helped identify eligible students and 
developed contacts with both parents and the school administration. 
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II • STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



The entrance and exit criteria for the program were the students' 
scores on the English version of the Language Assessment Battery (LAB). 
Only those students who scored below the twenty-first percentile on the LAB 
were eligible for participation. Such students were interviewed in their 
native language by the resource teacher on their educational and migra- 
tional histories, career goals, and general interests. The resource 
teadier also tested their native-language reading and writing skills. 

The students ff.om a^l three language groups were recent arrivals; 
consequently, they were facing major cultural and linguistic challenges. 
The majority of the project's Hispanic students were low socio-economic- 
level South Americans. Most were reportedly from single-parent families 
that had many children. 

Staff members described the Chinese students served by the project as 
highly motivated, ambitious, quiet, reserved, and above grade level in oiath 
and science. The gt <at majority of these students were from the People's 
Republic of China or Taiwan. (See Table 1.) According to project staff 
members, students from the People's Republic were not well prepared 
academically, whereas those from Taiwan had a good acadeniic background but 
poor English-language skills. Staff members also mentioned that project 
students and their parents visited the project office seeking help with the 
interjienerationaT problems that stem from the conflict between America's 
individualistic, libertarian values, which the students are acquiring, and 
China's family-centered authoritarian values, which the parents tend to 
retain. 
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Regarding the Haitians, a staff member said they tended to socialize 
almost exclusively with each other and to rely on their native language 
because they don't feel understood by American students." Most of 

these students were from lower-middle class, two-parent families. 

Fifty-one percent of the program students were overage. The highest 
percentage of overage students occurred at Jackson (68 percent). (See 
Table 2.) 

TABLE 1 

Number and Percent of Program Students 
by School, Language, and Country of Birth 



School 


Language 


Country of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


William C. 


Spanish 


Colombia 


46 


16 


Bryant 




Other Central and 








South American 


26 


9 






Other Caribbean 


22 


8 






Ecuador 


19 


7 






United States 


15 


5 






Spain 


3 


less than 1 


•Jackson 


Haitian/Creole 


Haiti 


102 


34 






United States 


1 


lec«i than 1 


John Bowne 


Mandarin 


Taiwan 


33 


11 






People's Republic of China 


4 


1 




Cantonese 


Hong Kong 


13 


4 






People's Republic of China 


6 


2 






Other Asian countries 


3 


1 


TOTAL 






293 


100 



• Forty-five percent of the progr^>.m students reported are native 
speakers of Spanish. Thirty-five percent are speakers of Haitian 
Creole. 

• Twenty percent of the program students were Asian-born. Seventy- 
five percent of the students in this group are speakers of Man- 
darin. The remainder are native speakers of Cantonese. 

4 
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TABLE 2 

Number of Progreufn Students by Age and Grade 



Age 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total 


14 




i 

1 0 


■ 

0 


! 0 


! 7 


15 
















0 


i 0 


' • 39 


16 1 


14 






0 


61 


17 i 


14 


1 28 


IM 




77 


18 1 


5 


1 10 


22 




52 


19 j 


2 


1 5 


16 


1 13 


36 


20 1 


0 


! 3 


2 


1 9 


14 


21 ! 


0 


1 0 


1 


1 4 


5 


TOTAL ! 


63 


102 


79 


i 47 


291* 


Note. Shaded boxes indicate expected age range for grade. 


Overage 
Students 




All Overage Students 






Number \ 


35 


46 ! 


41 


1 26 


148 


Percent I 


56 


45 


52 


55 


51 


Overage 
Students 




John Bowne High School 




Number \ 


3 


14 ! 


11 


0 


28 


Percent ! 


27 


52 j 


55 


0 \ 


47 


Overage 
Students 


William C. Bryant High School 




Number I 


12 


17 ! 


13 


9 


51 


Percent I 


44 


35 1 


42 


37 i 


39 


Overage 
Students 




Andrew Jackson High School 




Number I 


20 


15 1 


17 


17 i 


60 


Percent ! 


80 


58 1 


61 


77 ! 


68 



*Oata were missing for two students. 



e Fifty-one percent of the program students are overage for 
their grade. 

• The highest percentage of overage students occurred at 
Andrew Jackson High School (68 percent). 
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III. FINDINGS 



The evaluation findings for the 1985-86 academic year include objec- 
tives measurable by standardized test results and those based on an exam- 
ination of project materials and records, site visits, and interviews. 
The following findings are presented by the objectives that were proposed 
to and accepted by the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages 
Affairs, U.S. Department of Education. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

— As a result of participating in the program, students will demon- 
strate an appropriate increase in English language proficiency as 
indicated by mastery of one English syntax objective per twenty 
days of instruction demonstrated on the appropriate level of the 
Criterion Referenced English Syntax Text (CREST). 

All three project sites had E.S.L. programs prior to Project CAREERS. 
The E.S.L. teachers at all three sites worked with bilingual content-area 
and foreign-language teachers as a tightly-meshed group under the super- 
vision of the A. P. for foreign-language education. 

At Jackson, E.S.L. was offered on four levels. The E.S.L. teacher, a 
linguist, worked especially closely with project students, thereby pro- 
viding them with the support they very much needed to successfully adapt to 
life in the United States. Her concern and originality are indicated by 
the writing and visual arts album and the writing competition that she 
organized. A Chapter I Haitian paraprofessional worked closely with this 
teacher, multiplying her effectiveness. However, because she was the only 
E.S.L. teacher in the school, project students were limited to or: period 
of E.S.L. instruction per day. They also had one period of regular English 
instruction. Bowne offered three levels of E.S.L., in all of which 



students were required to have both an English and a Chinese dictionary. 
Bryant had nine E.S.L. teachers and offered several different sections and 
levels of E.S.L. instruction. 

Student Achievement in E.S.L. 

The assessment instrument used to evaluate the objective in this area 
was the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST)*. The CREST was 
administered at the beginning and the end of each semester. A mastery 
score to indicate gains was computed for each student by calculating the 
difference between pretest and posttest. The number of months of instruc- 
tion between testings was computed for each student by multiplying the 
number of months between testings by the student's attendance rate. The 
number of skills mastered per month was calculated by dividing the mean 
mastery by the mean number of months of instruction between testings. 

Table 3 presents the test results for CAREERS students who were 
pretested and posttested with the same level. Of the students who were 
reported to be taking E.S.L. Levels 1, 2, and 3, complete data (levels, 
pretest score, and posttest score) were available. for 83 percent in the 
fall and 84 percent in the spring. 



*The Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) was developed by the 
Board of Education of the City of New York to measure mastery of instruc- 
tional objectives of the E.S.L. curricula, and thus was constructed to 
maximize content validity. The test contains four items per curricular 
objective, and mastery of an objective is achieved when three of these 
items are answered correctly. The test measures mastery of 25 objectives 
at Levels 1 and 2, and 15 objectives at Level 3. The Kuder-Richardson 
reliability estimates for pretest and posttest administrations of the three 
levels of the CREST are: 

Level 1 — pretest ( .91)/posttest (.96) 

Level 2 — pretest ( .94)/posttest (.95) 

Level 3 — pretest ( .91)/posttest (.91). 

7 
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Examination of Table 3 reveals that students acquired an average of 
1.3 CREST objectives in the fall and 1.1 CREST objectives in the spring. 
Thus, the objective was achieved in both semesters. Students tested at 
Level 3 had lower performance rates than those tested at lower levels, 
partly because fewer skills are tested at that level and partly because 
mastery of objectives takes longer at that level. The proa.am objective 
appears to be based on the assumption that progress across levels is 
linear; the lower achievement at Level 3, which is found frequently in 
other high school bilingual programs, suggests that it is not. (CREST 
results for each individual school are presented in Appendix A.) 
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TABLE 3 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 









PRETEST 


POSTTEST 


MASTERY 


Mean 


Test 


Number of 








Mastery 


Level 


Students 


Mean S,D, 


Mean S,D, 


Mean S,D, 


Per Month 



FALL 

1 91 11.3 7.0 16.5 6.5 5.2 4.3 1.7 

2 55 16.2 5.9 19.5 5.1 3.3 2.4 1.1 

3 38 9.9 2.7 12.1 2.4 2.2 1.4 0.7 
TOTAL "184" 12.5 TT' 16.5 6.0 4.0 "O 1.3 

SPRING 

1 78 14.5 6.3 18.2 5.4 3.7 3.1 1.3 

2 58 16.0 6.0 19.3 4.6 3.3 2.8 1.1 

3 50 11.0 3.4 12.7 2.4 1.7 1.8 1.7 
TOTAL "186~ 14.0 "fTF 17.0 5.3 3.0 2.8 "ITT 



• Overall, students met the proposed criterion of mastering 
one CREST objective per month of instruction both semesters. 
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NATIVE LANGUAGE ARTS 

~ As a result of participating in the program, students will demon- 
strate a significant increase in Haitian Creole, Chinese, or 
Spanish language achievement. 

Bryant instituted a native language arts program in Spanish that 
included eleven sections. The CAREERS resource specialist taught two 
Spanish classes that were paid for by tax-levy funds. In a native language 
arts class that was observed by a member of the evaluation team at this 
site, the teacher conducted a lively, informative discussion on symbolism in 
Spanish literature. Twenty-four students were present. 

At Bowne, most project students were from Taiwan and the People's 
Republic of China and spoke Mandarin; the students from Hong Kong spoke 
Cantonese. Although their spoken languages differed, their written one was 
identical, as is the case with all 300 Chinese dialects. The resource 
teacher, who was fluent in Mandarin and in Cantonese, taught two native 
language arts classes, each with an enrollment of more than 30 students. 

Jackson offered French language arts classes. According to project 
staff members, the Haitian students were well-prepared educationally and had 
a good knowledge of French. Both the E.S.L. teacher and the bilingual 
content-area teacher communicated with their students in French rather than 
in Creole. 

Student Achievement in Native Language Arts 

The project proposed that students would demonstrate a significant 
increase (p=<.05) in Haitian Creole, Spanish, or Chinese language achieve- 
ment. As data relating to achievement in Haitian Creole and Spanish were 
not provided, the objective could only be assessed for the project's 
Chinese-speaking students. 

10 
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The assessment instrument used to measure gains in Chinese language 
arts was a program-developed native language test. Statistical significance 
of the mean gain was determined through the correlated t-test model to 
demonstrate whether the mean gain was larger than would be expected by 
chance variation alone. Because statistical significance does not provide 
enough descriptive information, the table also includes the proportion of 
students making gains. 

Examination of Table 4 reveals that both Cantonese- and Mandarin- 
speaking students made significant (p=<.05) gains in Chinese language 
achievement, thus meeting the program objective for this language group. Of 
those students tested, 94 percent of Cantonese speakers and 77 percent of 
Mandarin speakers made actual gains. 

For descriptive purposes. Table 5 presents students* final course 
grades in Spanish and French language courses. Overall passing rates were 
81.2 percent in Spanish language courses and 76.1 percent in French language 
classes. 
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TABLE 4 



Results of the Program-Developed Native Language Test 
for Chinese-Speaking Students 









PRETEST 


POSHEST 


GAIN 


Proportion 


Language 


Number of 












Making 


Group 


Students 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


Gains 


Cantonese 


18 


54.0 


29.4 


73.5 


11.4 


19.5* 26.3 


94.0 


Mandarin 


31 


74.9 


12.8 


79.3 


12.1 


4.4* 8.0 


77.0 



^Statistically significant at the .05 level. 



• Both Cantonese- and Mandarin-speaking students made significant 
gains on the program-developed native language test. 



TABLE 5 

Passing Rates in Spanish and French 
Language Arts Courses 





FALL 


SPRING 


TOTAL 


Language 
Arts Course 


Number of 
Students 


Percent 
Passing 


Number of 
Students 


Percent 
Passing 


Overall 
Passing 
Rate 


Spanish 


118 


82.2 


111 


80.2 


81.2 


French 


71 


88.7 


80 


65.0 


76.1 



• Overall passing rates in Spanish and French language arts 
courses exceeded 75 percent. 
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COr^TENT-AREA SUBJECTS 

— As a result of participation in the program, 80 percent of the^ 
students will achieve a passing grade of 75 percent or better in 
the subject areas of mathematics, science, social studies, and 
business and health careers. 

Bryant offered tax-levy courses in mathematics, general biology, and 
social studies that were taught to Spanish-speaking students bilingually. 
The math department had four con.cuters, which were also used by the E.S.L. 
teachers and for peer tutoring in the bilingual content areas, A member of 
the evaluation team was told that the project's business/health/law career- 
orientation component was part of the social studies curriculum. The pre- 
occupational training component consisted of an inventory to assess 
students* interests; no career training was provided. A member of the 
evaluation team observed exciting bilingual classes in mathematics, 
science, and social studies. Attendance at these classes ranged from 21 
to 29. 

The program reported one bilingual teacher each for mathematics, 
social studies, and science at Jackson. Although the pre-occupational 
training that had been proposed was not explicitly part of the curriculum, 
the resource specialist indicated that this area was covered in social 
studies and physical education classes. Jackson was so crowded that some 
students could not be programmed for a lunch period. Another consequence 
of the space shortage was that although computers for the project had been 
delivered, no space was available in which to set them up. Jackson did not 
have a Project CAREERS resource room; the resource specialist had to share 
the foreign language office with other department members. This meant that 
meetings with students were conducted in a room in which there frequently 
were several s'^nul taneous conversations. 

13 
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At Bowne, where another Chinese bilingual program has been funded for 
the 1986-87 school year, the only bilingual content-area instruction 
offered was a bilingual science course. Computers were available for the 
resource specialist and the paraprofessional to use for bilingual tutoring. 

Student Achievement in Content-Area Sub^lects 

The project proposed that 80 percent of the students would achieve a 
75 percent grade or better on teacher-made tests in mathematics, science, 
social studies, business, and health careers. 

Examination of Table 6 reveals that only 38 percent of the students 
achieved a 75 percent passing grade in these courses. Thus, the objective 
was not achieved. Perhaps this indicates that the criterion set in the 
objective is unrealistic for this population. When the citywide criterion 
of 65 percent as a passing grade is used, students' achievement exceeds the 
objective in most areas. In addition, the objective proposes that 80 
percent of the students will pass their courses. This also appears to be 
excessively ambitious when compared to the 70 to 75 percent criterion used 
by other New York City high school bilingual programs to assess students* 
achievement. 
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TABLE 6 

Passing Rates In Content-Area Subjects 







FALL 






SPRING 




TOTAL 


Course 


Number of 
Students 


Percent 
Passing 
at 75% 


Percent 
Passing 
at 65% 


Number of 
Students 


Percent 
Percent 
at 75% 


Percent 
Passing 
at 65% 


Overall 
Passing 
Rate 
at 75% 


Overall 
Passing 
Rate 
at 65% 


Mathematics* 


187 


36.9 


66.3 


165 


29.7 


58.2 


33.5 


62.5 


Science 


183 


43.7 


80.3 


171 


40.9 


80.7 


42.4 


80.5 


Social 
Studies* 


188 


31.9 


76.6 


193 


38.3 


73.6 


35.1 


85.2 


Business* 


45 


42.2 


86.7 


53 


64.2 


92.5 


54.1 


89.8 


TOTAL 




37.8 


75.3 




39.0 


79.7 


38.4 


77.4 



Includes Jackson and Bryant only. 



• Only 38.4 percent of the students were able to achieve a grade of 75 percent In 
content-area subjects. The 80 percent passing criterion was not achieved. 

• When the citywide passing criterion of 65 percent is used, overall rates exceeded 
the objective in science, social studies, and business/vocational courses. 
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BILINGUAL CAREER AWARENESS AND TRAINING 

Although two of the schools (Bryant and Bowne) had resource centers 
and computers to implement this aspect of the program, there was little 
evidence that much attention had been paid to it. The resource specialists 
at all three schools said that they provided career and college guidance in 
addition to tutorials, but that no specific career- and college-guidance 
courses were available. 

Bowne offered an English-language career-guidance course, but only two 
CAREERS students had the level of aural comprehension that was needed for 
taking it. Members of the CAREERS staff at Bryant said that pre-occupa- 
tional training was part of the social studies curriculum. The resource 
specialist at Andrew Jackson said that pre-occupational training was part 
of the physical education curriculum. It must, therefore, be noted that 
the bilingual career awareness and training objective had not been achieved 
to any significant degree at any site. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

" As a result of participation in the program, staff will demonstrate 
professional growth. Ninety percent of the staff taking courses 
will complete the course work. 

~ Staff members will demonstrate an increased awareness o^ pupil 
needs and problems. Eighty percent will improve at least one scale 
unit on a five-point scale. 

Two of Project CAREERS' resource specialists hold master's degrees in 
education, the third has a bachelor's degree in engineering. Two of the 
paraprofessionals have bachelor's degrees; the third has an associate's 
degree. The project coordinator is studying for a doctorate. 

The resource specialists had enrolled in a total of 18 credits of 
coursework in computer science, social psychology, world literature, 
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educational psychology, and language at Columbia University, Hunter 
College, and the New School, All these courses were listed as having been 
completed, so the project staff met this objective. 

The project coordinator held biweekly one-to-one training sessions for 
the resource specialist and the paraprofessional at each site. Project 
staff members also attended "Excellence in Education" workshops held once a 
semester at the Board of Education; "Career Education Workshops" hf'd every 
two months at the Board of Education: and staff development workshops held 
every two months by the Hunter College Bilingual Education Multifunctional 
Support Center staff. 

Although a five-item questionnaire to me-^sure changes in staff's 
awareness of pupils' needs and problems had been developed by a previous 
Title VII project's resource specialist, it was not administered to Project 
CAREERS' staff. The questionnaire on School Staff's Awareness of Bilingual 
Pupils' Needs and Problems was inadequate because it contained only five 
items, and four were stated in positive terms so that results would be 
skewed. Such a limited questionnaire could not provide a meaningful 
measure of changes in staff awareness. (See Appendix B for copy of this 
questionnaire. ) 
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CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

~ Curricula will be developed in the foVlowing areas: 
Applied E,S,L,: levels I, II, and III 

Native language arts: advanced writing skills and literature 

in Spanish, Haitian Creole, and Chinese 
International studies^ international banking, international 

trade, 

— New York City Board of Education curricula in the following areas 
will be translated and/or adapted in Spanish, Haitian Creole, and 
Chinese: 

Social Studies/Pre-Law 
Mathematics/Computer Science 
Mathemati cs/Accounti ng • 

The response indicated that social studies materials in Spanish, 

Haitian Creole, and Chinese, and science materials in Haitian Creole were 

being adapted from English-language originals. Although project personnel 

at Jackson said that all project students at this site were fluent in 

French, Haitian Creole materials were being prepared by the project 

administrators. 

The project director planned to hire teachers to work on curricular 
materials during the summer. 



PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

~ Project parents' attendance at regularly-scheduled meetings will be 
ten to fifteen percent more than mainstream parents'. 

E.S.L. /Americanization classes for parents were established off-site 

for each of the three schools in the project. The schools reported that a 

total of 94 parents had enrolled in the six-hours-a-week sessions, which 

were run by the parent trainers. However, an examination of attendance 

records kept at the project's central office showed that attendance was far 

below enrollments. 
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The project also reported that 60 parents attended parent training 
workshops sponsored by the Bilingual Education Multifunctional Support 
Center at Hunter College each semester. 

The project reported that from seven to ten parents attended the 
regularly-scheduled monthly meetings of the parents' advisory councils at 
each of the three sites. Whether this was more or less than the attendance 
rate of mainstream parents could not be ascertained, as the necessary 
comparative data were not available. 

informationhl activities 

The project proposed to disseminate information about its activities 
through bilingual newsletters, periodic staff and parental meetings, 
telephone calls, intervisitations, and informal discussions among staff 
members and parents. 

Humanitas. 84-85 > Bryant High School^s foreign language magazine, 
which was sponsored by both Project CAREERS and the foreign language 
department, received Medalist Honors from the Columbia University 
Scholastic Press Association. The magazine contains student work that 
reflects the seven foreign languages that are offered at Bryant. In 
addition. Project CAREERS was described in Foreign Language & Music , 
another Bryant publication. 

There was no indication that information" about the project was 
distributed at either Bowne or Jackson. 
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AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

— Eighty percent of all target students will demonstrate an improve- 
ment In attitude toward their heritage as indicated by results on 
an appropriate Language Cultural Heritage Attitude Scale , tabu- 
lating growth from pretesting to posttesting and ascertaining the 
percentage of students gaining one scale point or more on a five- 
point scale. 

~ Eighty percent of all target students will demonstrate an improve- 
ment in attitude toward school as indicated by results on a five- 
point scale inventoy*y to measure interest in continuing education 
beyond their present grade, tabulating growth from pretest to 
posttest and ascertaining the percentage of students gaining one 
scale point or more. 

— The dropout rate of target students will be ten to fifteen percent 
less than that of mainstream students as indicated by school 
records, tabulating and comparing the percentage of drop-outs for 
program students and mainstream students. 

Although questionnaires/inventories had been developed by a resource 
specialist from another project, they were inadequate because, like the 
staff -development questionnaire discussed above, their scope was too limited. 
(See Appendix B for copies of these two questionnaires.) Thus, the first two 
objectives could not be assessed. 

The overall dropout rates at Jackson, Bryant, and Bowne were, respec- 
tively: 10.0 percent, 10.8 percent, and 6.1 percent. The program dropout 
rate at Jackson was 1.9 percent, or 8.1 percentage points below the school - 
wide rate. At Bryant, the program dropout rate was 3.8 percent (7 percentage 
points below the schoolwide rate). No program dropouts were reported at 
Bowne, so that the program rate was 6.1 percent below the school rate. 

Although the program dropout rates were considerably lower than the 
schoolwide rates, they were not 10 to 15 percent less as proposed. Thus, the 
objective was not achieved because it was unrealistic. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCLUSIONS 

In its final year of operation, Project CAREERS was fully operational 
at Bryant High School, which offered E,S,L, classes for two periods per 
day, Spanish native language arts classes, and bilingual classes in 
mathematics, science, and social studies (which included business and 
health careers orientation). Bryant High School also provided students 
with vocational interest inventories^ a resource center, and four computers 
to be used for instruction and tutoring. 

The other two sites did not offer a full complement of services. 
Bowne High School offered two periods of E.S.L., a resource center and 
computers, and native language arts classes, but the only bilingual 
content-area offering was a science class. Jackson High School provided 
native language and bilingual content-area classes, but only one period of 
E.S.L. per day. It did not have a resource center, nor did it provide 
computer instruction. On the other hand, the newly-appointed coordinator 
improved program implementation in the areas of planning and coordination, 
staff development, and parental involvement. For example, E.S.L. /American- 
ization classes for parents and parent advisory councils were in place at 
all three sites. 

The program met its E.S.L. objective: students mastered 1.3 CREST 
skills in the fall, and 1.1 in the spring. In addition, Chinese students 
at Bowne High School made statistically significant gains in a school- 
developed native language arts test. However, no daca were available for 
assessment of the native language arts achievement of students at the other 
two schools. 
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Th3 content area objective defined a final grade of 75 as the passing 
criterion, although high school teachers considered 65 as the passing 
grade. Consequently, although a weighted average of all classes for both 
semesters indicated that 77.4 percent of students had passed by teacher 
standards, only 38.4 percent had reached the program's criterion. 

Although the program dropout rates at the schools ranged from zero to 
3.8 percent, the objective of program students having dropout rates 10 to 
15 percent lower than the school was not realistic, because the schools had 
dropout rates ranging from 6.1 to 10.8 percent. 

The objectives requiring attitude measures — student attitudes toward 
native language and culture, student attitudes toward school, and staff 
awareness of pupil needs and problems — could not be assessed. because of 
the unreliability of the instruments. 

Little, if any, progress was reported on the program's major objec- 
tives: awareness of and pre-occupational training in business-, health-, or 
law-related careers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Be-iause this program is in its final year, the major recommendation 
that can be made is that the principals in the participating schools should 
make every effort to ensure that its stated objectives are met. The 
following recommendations are for future programs serving rimilar popula- 
tions: 

1. Providing pre-occupational training and career-orientation classes 
in addition to college orientation. This might include arranging for 
guidance to be provided by role models from various career areas. 
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Making efforts to provide data to evaluate the objectives as 
proposed • If instruments are unreliable or data are unavailable, the 
objectives should be revised or eliminated, 

3, Revising performance objectives in the content areas and for drop- 
out rates, possibly to reflect program students' achievement in comparison 
with students in mainstream classes, or to reflect coimonly-used perfor- 
mance standards developed for other Title VII programs. 
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APPENDIX A 



Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
John Bowne High School 



PRETEST POSHEST ^^STERY Mean 
Test Number of Mastery 
Level Students Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Per Month 



FALL 



1 


4 


16.0 


3.4 


22.0 


2.2 


6.0 


2.6 


1.9 


2 


22 


17.2 


6.0 


20.3 


4.6 


3.1 


2.3 


1.0 


3 


15- 


9.8 


2.1 


11.9 


2.2 


2.1 


1.1 


0.7 


TOTAL 


IF 


14.4 


5.8 


17.4 


5.6 


3.0 


2.2 


1.0 










SPRING 










1 


2 


14.0 


7.1 


18.5 


6.4 


4.5 


0.7 


1.4 


2 


25 


14.4 


5.7 


18.4 


3.9 


4.0 


2.6 


1.3 


3 


24 


10.8 


2.9 


12.5 


2.2 


1.7 


1.7 


0.6 


TOTAL 


~5F 


12.7 


4.9 


15.6 


4.4 . 


2.9 


2.5 


1.0 
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Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
Andrew Jackson High School 



PRETEST POSHEST MASTERY Mean 

Test Number of Mastery 

Level Students Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Per Month 

FALL 

1 55 12.6 6.9 16.4 6.5 3.8 3.1 1.1 

2 18 17.0 6.2 19.8 5^4 2.8 2.1 0.8 

3 10 11.7 1.4 13.2 1.3 1.5 1.1 1.5 
TOTAL 'W 13.4 "eTT 16.8 6.1 3.4 2.8 1.0 

SPRING 

1 61 14.5 6.4 17.7 5.6 3.2 2.7 1.2 

2 12 18.8 4.9 20.8 4.3 2.0 1.3 0.8 

3 17 12.1 3.5 13.0 2.9 0.9 1.3 0.3 
TOTAL ~90~ 14.7 "O" 17.3 5.5 2.6 2.5 1.0 
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Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 

Wmiam C. Bryant 



PRETEST POSHEST MASTERY Mean 

Test Number of Mastery 

Level Students Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Per Month 

FALL 

1 32 8.5 6.6 15.8 6.8 7.3 5.4 2.7 

2 15 13.7 4.8 18.0 5.4 4.3 2.9 1.5 

3 13 8.6 3.3 11.7 3.2 3.1 1.5 1.1 
TOTAL ~60" 9.8 "O" 15.5 6.2 5.7 4.6 2.1 

SPRING 

1 15 14.3 6.4 19.9 4.2 5.6 4.3 1.7 

2 21 16.2 6.3 19.5 5.5 3.3 3.3 1.1 

3 9 9.5 3.9 12.8 2.4 3.3 2.1 1.1 
TOTAL ~45~ 14.3 TT" 18.3 5.3 4.0 3.6 1.3 
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QuescLonnaLrt 

Subjtc'ci School. «CAff*9 Avartntsa of bLlltisual pupils* needa 
and problenst. 

SurVcyi UsLns th« 5*Pdtot ScmI% for Chs follovlhs five laiues, 
plftAsa check; yo\ir i>ercepcloa of aach* 

I 



-Zc Is useful to have 

'•access CO a blllnsual 

a caff meaber Co acc as 

liaison for achool persbnai 
vorklns 

vlch blllnsual atudencs 
and/or -belr'parencs 
(as IncsrpreteTt faclll- 
tacor In aed latins Issues • 
ecc.) 

There Is a need for 



eaaenclal 



2 

very 
laporc 
anc 



loPOIw 

cane 



4 

h 

useful 



15 



soae useless 
vhac 



XI 



the non*-blllnsual 
acaff.jaeAber Co acC.aa 
Veacher of blllnsual/bl* 
culcural scudencs Co learn 
'.abouc then (for example 
their learning acyle» 
ecc»] ^o as to help thea 
learn beccer. 



essenclal 



2 


3 


' 1 




very 


lapor- 
canc 


some 


useless 

1 
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XII 



There are differences 

becwembllLnsual «nd 
•Aaerlcan" pupila chac 
«h6uld be addressed* 
Areas of difference In* 
elude lansuaso* leamlns 
acyle, enoclonal respose* 
acclciides* values and 
cultural syscen. 

There are differences 
between che behavior of 
blllnsual pupil a and che 
expected noms of che 
claasroois chat 'need Co be 
addressed. Areas of 
difference Include languase* 
leamlns scyle* esoclonal 
response, acclcudesi values 
and cultural syscen. 



1 


2 


3 


^ 1 


essential 


very 


Inpor 


sone 




Inporc 


cane 


vhac 




anc 




usefu 



5 

useless 



IV 



essential 



2 

.very 
lagorc 



3 

Inpdr^ 



4 

sone 
vhac 

usefvU 



useless 
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The lane^uase learning 

ocyle^ cultural content^ 
values* etc*. of the 
^Aaerlcan* clasrooa 
ahouU be carefully Intro* 
duced to blllilsual puplls« 
preferably through their 
ovn atyles, rather than 
Inposed through a "oeltlns 
pot* philosophy (blcbsnltlve 
bl cultural aj^) . 

■/v» 



essenclal 



2 


3 


[■\ 




very 


Inpor 


sone 


useless 


Import 


tant 


what! 




ant 




useful 
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Qu9sclonnatr« 

^ ^ubjtcci Blllnsual puplU* UproYMtnt In atclcud* towtrd their 
cultural h«rltt(«.* 

Surveyi On th« 5-polnt acale next to the roUovln(t atiireitcnts 
check (/} your opinion about •tch* • 



Hy conttct vlth at Uaat 
Ont »6iib«r of th« tchool 
staff h«lpa ait* apprtcUt* 
•/ KUpanle Karltas* Bort. 



2 


3l 


firattly 


ral 


•ir«c 



* '.5 
a^rte dUacrt* 

•iichUy 





II 






The fact tlmt there la a 
Title VII BlUnsual Coun- 




2 


3 . 


■allns - rrosriM 








helpt f>c appre- 








ciate ny Hispanic Herltase 








sore. 


III 






Tbe fact thnt there are slsna 
posters and books In S(>jnl8h 


'stronjly 
asree 


»o?tly 
agree 


as?e5 1 


In the Title VII office 









afTc.nJrtlsstrec 



aliaeree 



(Rj>*3l8) lielpn Heifprcclate 
my Itlspmilc Hcr|tsse store. 

Ih* fact thnt I csn so to 

•e« the Title VII Blllncual 
Counselor tr,/ tUe 

helps Ma appreciate ay 
Hispanic llerlts^e nore. 



IV 

alTonJiy 
aeiee 



ssree 



ss?ee ia^Te^ ISlssf.ree 

In isUeMly 



ra[ 



The fact thi^t there vss 

a bua trip and there 
vlir'be Mora activities 
planned for Hlapanlc 
atudentt helpa ne 
apprtclnce ny Hispanic 
Htrltsse ntore* 
■/v. 



atronsly 
atree 



2 

Mostly 
asree 



3 I « Is ■ 
■Ere* iprc! Idliisree 
lUcMty 



In 
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39 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Cu«tclon«rlo 



AL AtlJMNO(A)i KARCA COff UN / S«S 0?XHXOtCS. 

I 



HU .conttctot con'al mhos 
un •itfibro d«l ptraonfil d« 
la ••cutla M hAC« apr«olar 
mit la culctora blapana*. 



1 

CaCo/ 



2 

A vacta 
tacox da 



acutrdo. acyardo* 



3 

CaCox 
sanvral. 

acuardo* 



4. 
CaCox 

un 

pcco- 
d« 
actMrdo* 



5 

r^o aaco/ 
d« 

acucrdo* 



" 1 

El btcho da qii« bay tii CaCoy 
. »oy da 
prosrMa da conaajo blllnsua acxiardo. 

to at aafibata (cturto 318) 

■a-haca apraclar mla la 

culcura hlapana. • 



\ v«ca8 
saCoy da 
icuer ^. 



3 

Bafcoy 

jenaral 

<enta 

de 
icuardo. 



4 

CaCoy 

in 

poco 
de 

acu«rdo« 



^0 catoy 
acuerdo« 



XII 



El hacho de qua hay latraroa* 
csrtelea y llbroa en aapanol 
en la oflclna del prosrajta 
bLllnsue »e haca 

apraclar s/a la culcura hlapana. 



Eatoy 
auy de 
acuardo 



2 


1 


4 


A vecaa 


Eacqy 


EStoy 


.eatoy d( 


saner a 1 


tjn 


• acuerdo 


ken CO 


poco 




de 


de 




fcuerdo 


acuerdc 



(fo eatoy 
de 

acuerdo « 



£1 hecho'da qua p\)edo Lr a ver 
en cualquler Mooenco al conae- 
Jero blllnsue aa 
haca apraclar aJfa la culcura 
hl8p8f«a« 



IV 



El hecho de que' 
noa ofrecleron a 
los alutnoa hlspanos 
un vloje en autobus 
y quo ae planean otraa 
actlvlclndaa n/(a »e 
hace apraclar mi» la 
cutturn hlopniiii* 



V 

1 

Cscoy 
nuy de 
acuerdo^ 



A veces 
eatoy de 
acuerdo 



3 


4 


tnthy 


r.stoy 


general 


un 


aent^ 


pvco 


de 


de 


acuerdo« 


acuerdo« 



Ho estoy 
de 

acuerdo. 
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Qi»telonntlr« 

Subjeett Blllnftuil puplltf Uptovtstne In aeeleudt toward 'school. 
Survtyt On th» 5*polne tctU ntxe eo th« followlnt •tttmtnea chtck 
{/) your opinion tboue tach> 
I 



I t%%l b«CC«r about t ehool* 

boctuae cho Tlclo VII 
^^l^ftr«a In tchool 

is* holpln^ Qa blilngual 
«tud«ntt Co b« happier 
and aora tuccettfuW 



■sr*o 


2 

•oaCly 


fcntral 




t 





sgree dlaagna 



■llchl 





II 






t feel better about 
e^bool becauae chore 


etrcngly 
agree 


^ eoitly 
agree 


ajrte 

Hgfgj- 


le et leaat one person 








on the etaff vho aeea and 








eppreclatea Hlapanlc 








people* 


III 






I feel better about: 
.echool becauae there 


1 

etrongl, 
agree 


2 

aoatty 
agree 


3 

. agree 
•gene 


le ^ Title Vll Bilingual 








CouiiaHor there 








vt}oa I. can teU*to. 


.IV 







SgreJ^dlaagree 



4 

agree 
illgh 
tly 



.dlaagree 



I feel better .about 



etrongly 
agree 



achool beceuae ri^ 

X**-^^ ^^.p*^ it^4-^ 
««chooL.Ji&9 . cXaaae4L.vhecit^ 

the life» lan^a«^ and 

•Contrlbutlona of HlaoJinlc iM^Xc 
people are tJlacuaaed^tlXtTT* 



2 ' 


3 


4 


5 


noacly 


agree 


agree 


ilaagree 


agree 


«\gene 


allgh 






ral 


tly 





1 feel better about aehgol 

becauaa I*a learning 
Cnfllah and In thia way 
I can talk vlt^ aore 
people, 
e/v. 



V 

I 

atrongl 



2 


"3 


eofitly 


Agree 


agree 


^iene 




ral 



•gred 



dlaagree 
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CiMttlonarle 



AL AlWM}(A}t KARCA CON UH ^ jtS OPtmOteS. 

X 



Apreelo mit a at •teutU 

noe hact min 
ftlle«$ T eapscludot a 
lot etcuJlcntea blllnsuea* 



I 

jCatoy 
•uy da 
acuardo* 



\2* 

A'vtcaa 
-••tor « 
da 

aetiardo 



3 

J , 


4 


Eator ' 


Cator 


sanaral* 


un t 


«anta 


poeo 


de 


da 


aetiardo 


aetiardo. 



5 



Apraclo w^a a nl aaeuala 
porqua aat^ al'l( por to 
■anoa tna paraona dal 

peraonal qua etmoce y 
eonprenda a loa 
hlapanoparlantaa. 



It 

I 

Eatoy 
mjy da 
aetMrdoi 



A veeea 

eatojf 

de 

aetiardo 



3 


4 


£atoy 


Eatoy 


general* 


un 


nenta 


poeo 


da 


da 


aetierdo 


actierdo 



No as Coy 



Apreelo o/a a mi eaeuelA 

porquo eat^'allf vn 
eonaejero blllnsue 

eort al euat 

puedo hablar 

Apraelo «^a a al aaetiala 

porque d^n elasaa an qtie 

la vldai *lai^sua y eontrl* 

buelonea da la rasa 

hlapana aa dlaeutan a 
■anudo. 



XXX 

I 

Eatoy 
ttuy da 
aeuardo. 



XV 

t 

Eatoy 
auy da 
actierdo* 



A vecea 
eatoy 
de . 
aeuerdo 



Eatoy 
seneraV 
iwnta 
de 
nctierdo 



Satoy 

un 

rcco 
de 

scuerdo 



No eatoy 
ia aetjerdo* 
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A veeea 


Eatoy 


Eatoy 


aatoy 


general- 


jn 


de 


nente 


poeo 


actierdo 


de 


de 




aeuerdo. 


icuerdc 



No eatoy 



Apreelo a/a a al aacuela 

porque aprando allf al 
Ingltfa y por lo tanto* 
*puado hablar con fluTa 
paraonaa . 



Eatoy 
ttuy da 
aeuardo, 
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A vaeas 

eatoy 

de 

aeuardo 



3 

Ettoy 

general- 

nenta 

,de 
aeuardo. 
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Estoy 

un 

poeo 
de 

acg^rdo. 



Ho estoy 
de 

aeuerdo. 
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